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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 
2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established, under 
the administration of the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history a continuing 
documentation of state policy development as reflected m California s legislative 
and executive history ' 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones undertaken for 
inclusion in the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual 
workings of both the legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms 
They also offer an increased understanding of the men and women who create 
legislation and implement state policy Further, they provide an overview of 
issue development in California state government and of how both the legislative 
and executive branches of government deal with issues and problems facing the 
state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and 
influence on the policy process of the state of California They include members 
of the legislative and executive branches of the state government as well as 
legislative staff, advocates, members of the media and other people who played 
significant roles m specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral 
history units at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral 
history available through California s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State Government Oral History 
Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 
Center for California Studies 
California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 
The Bancroft Library 
University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program marks one of the most significant commitments made by any 
state toward the preservation and documentation of its governmental history It 
supplements the often fragmentary historical written record by adding an 
organized primary source, enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, the program 
through the preservation and publication of interviews such as the one which 
follows, will be of lasting value to current and future generations of scholars 
citizens and leaders 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Edward Ted Costa was bom on June 13,1941 m South Natomas 
California He attended Jefferson School m South Natomas, Norte del Rio High 
School m North Sacramento, American River College, and the University of 
California Davis He served eight years in the U S Coast Guard and Coast Guard 
Reserves with six months of active duty 

Mr Costa worked for the reclamation district in Sacramento 1965 1969 For 
the next eleven years he organized and ran various campaigns He is a Repubhcan 

Mr Costa joined Paul Gann at People s Advocate m 1983 and following Mr 
Gann s death became its president in 1989 
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[Session 1 January 22,1990] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

HICKE Let s just start this morning by getting a little bit of background on you 
Could you tell me when and where you were bom and where you grew 
up? 

COSTA I was born right here in Sacramento County in a place which is now 

known as the South Natomas I was bom on a rather small family farm 
It was about 150 acres or something like that It was on June 13,1941 
I hke to say that I was born at the right time, because I was born after 
the Depression, and I don’t remember World War II I vaguely 
remember the end of World War II Of course my parents were just so 
poor dunng the Depression, when they farmed but they stuck it out 
through the Depression and then [durmg] World War II they became 
established farmers And so I lived during the time of the late forties 
and the fifties and the sixties which were all prosperous times and 
relatively happy times when you compare them to the times that my 
parents and my grandparents went through So I hope well I know 
I m not scarred by the Depression or by the war And, yes, I think it 
was a rather right time to be born 

HICKE That s a good insight Did your parents live in California for most of 
their lives? 

COSTA Yes All four of my grandparents are from the Azores Islands The 
Azores Islands are about two thirds of the way to Portugal from New 
York They re on the same longitude line as we are here in California 
They were settled about maybe just a few years before the colomes 
were settled here So it s really a melting pot there m the Azores 
There s some German influence there and the Flemish had some 
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influence m the Azores but the common language was Portuguese It 
was kind of common that during the building of the railroads, a lot of 
Portuguese people came from the Azores to California I believe 
there s something like 180 000 people who live on the Azores Islands, 
on all seven of the islands, and there are some 500 000 people in 
California who came from the Azores Islands So that might tell you 
about the migration to California from the Azores Islands 
Did some of them come by way of Hawaii^ 

No 

I know Hawaii has a considerable number of Portuguese 

They came to Boston and my grandparents My grandfather was 

married I think m 1901 in Boston As a matter of fact, I just got 

married I m forty eight and I got married when I was forty eight my 

wife is forty two and has never been married 

Congratulations 

We went back to Boston to be married m the same church my 
grandfather was married in, a little church, and so I know that he was 
married m 1901 in Gloucester 

Gloucester was a fishing town near Boston And of course, 
remember m the 1800s it was not easy to sail They had some steam 
powered ships, but a lot of them were still wind powered ships So the 
profession of captain of a ship was really something when you were on 
the windjammers and that sort of thing My grandfather and my great 
grandfather and several generations before them were m the merchant 
business and the fishing business and were sailors 
Boston sea captains 

Yes, and so it was kind of common you go from the Azores and you 
come down through the Grand Banks and you come to Boston That s 
what I ve been able to ascertain 

Anyhow, my mother was born m Berkeley and her mother and 
her father, I guess both of them were born in the Azores But at the 
time of the Portuguese Revolution when Salazar came to power, I think 
my grandmother left the Azores, they left and came to live m San 
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Francisco and she was a housekeeper for an English lady there Then I 
guess she met my grandfather, Antonio de Oliveira, who worked for the 
Southern Pacific Company He was a ferryboat captain He used to 
run the ferryboats from Berkeley to San Francisco And he was an 
older man and married my grandmother and they had seven children 

My mother and my father s stoiy is a httle different story, because 
my father s father was married in I said 1901 m Gloucester I think it to 
be 1901, it might be 1902,1 m not exactly sure He was married there 
and then he picked up his family and he went back to the Azores Well, 
he was killed m a fishing accident 

They have this there s only one or two places in the world where 
they do this they have this island which is called Pico It s a large 
mountam island and on top of this island, which is the island where my 
grandfather and my grandmother came from they have a lookout 
They would look out, and whenever the whales would come they would 
ring this bell, and everyone would run down to the beach, and they d 
get m these little rowboats, and they’d row out and they d try and 
harpoon this whale Every once m a while the whale would tip over a 
boat Well, a whale tipped over the boat my grandfather was in and 
killed him 

Then there was my dad, who was mne years old, his older sister, 
who was twelve years old and four other children, the youngest bemg 
just a year old They didn t have a system of welfare in those days So 
it was commonplace m those days my dad His aunt lived here m 
Sacramento It was 1921, and then my dad came to Sacramento to live 
with his aunt because his mother just had too many children 

So he came and he worked on the ranch and then at the age of 
sixteen years old my dad really quite an ambitious man got his truck, 
and so he formed this little trucking company He had California 
chauffeurs license #11,1 think it was some low number like that and 
so he used to drive his httle truck from Sacramento to the Pepe Valley 
and Sacramento to San Francisco hauling hay and produce It was 
about 1928 when he started that business Then the Depression came, 
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so he trucked half way through the Depression Then about 1936, when 
he married my mother, he got forty acres and he started farming there 
in South Natomas 

He bought out an old farming operation In those days an old 
farming operation still had horses so he bought out two teams of 
horses and some old equipment, and he farmed his forty acres for the 
first couple of years with horses 
Growing what ? 

Oh, they used to grow beets, tomatoes South Natomas was such a 
good place for a farm 
Truck farming 

It was number one soil It was real mce soil When you go from 
Sacramento out to the Metropolitan Airport, just as you leave the 
Sacramento River there s the South Natomas The topsoil goes down 
about ten or fifteen feet it s so rich and fertile And it would grow 
anything That s why I said we had 150 acres When you have 150 
acres and you re growing tomatoes or you re growing cash crop, you can 
do well on that amount of property It s all developed now 

So anyway, that s my background I went to the Jefferson School 
there, which was a little one room schoolhouse m those days because 
it had only a hundred kids from grade one to eight Then I went to 
Norte del Rio High School, which was m North Sacramento, which has 
now been closed 

And then in 1959,1 graduated from Norte del Rio High School, 
then went to American River College for a short penod of time I 
didn’t do well at school at that time I wasn t in the mood to be doing 
well in school I left I worked on the ranch and worked at some odd 
jobs I ve done a lot of thmgs 111 get into that later I worked for my 
dad went in partners with him for one year on the farm That didn t 
work out well 

In 19621 joined the United States Coast Guard I was in the 
Coast Guard Reserves actually, so I served six months active duty and 
then I served five and one half years active reserve and another two 
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years in active reserve So I served a total of eight years in the United 
States Coast Guard 

But when I got out of the coast guard I worked on the farm again 
for another year or so Then in 1965 I went to work for the reclamation 
district, which is a flood control area and Sacramento could very well 
be plagued by floods I used to do the maintenance on the levies I 
worked as a dragline operator, as a motorgrader operator, and as a 
bulldozer operator We did a lot of spraying of a lot of chemicals m 
those days A lot of those chemicals that we sprayed in those days have 
been outlawed And I worked mne hours a day, I worked six days a 
week at that job for four years 

Then in 19691 left that job, because at that time I was feeling 

Even when I was a kid I had always had a liking for politics I was 
always interested in politics when I heard about politics, but I never 
acted on anything to do with politics So, in 
1969 

HICKE Were your parents interested or how did you get this interest 9 

COSTA No they really weren t They really weren t, because they were just a 

farming family When I was a kid m elementary school we didn t have 
a television because m the forties people didn t have television 
Someone would come around once a week from the county board of 
education and show you these movies Oh gee, we were just so happy 
to see these movies when we were kids you know And if they would 
show movies about politics, I would just love those movies It s always 
been a love of mine 

Anyway I had always thought at that time, well that s for other 
people You don t do that sort of thing And m 1969 I was at the 
county fair and there was a little booth there where the Young 
Republicans were having a membership drive and I joined the Young 
Republicans I became very active in the Young Republicans so much 
that I left that job and went to work on another job where I worked 
forty hours a week so I d have more time I did all the things that 
Oh, I think I just joined campaigns and I would pass out hterature until 
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I become a precinct director From 1969 or 70 until about 1980,1 was 
in about twenty five political campaigns For more than half of those I 
ran the campaigns School board elections, city council elections, and 
that sort of thing 

HICKE Were these mostly local 9 

COSTA Right In 1974 there was a man here in town whose name was Fred 

Wade Fred Wade had Wade Advertismg [Agency] He ran something 
like eighty political campaigns He used to run legislative campaigns 
and some statewide campaigns He was a real intellectual person 

In 1974 the last thing Ronald Reagan did when he was governor 
was to fill a vacancy on the board of supervisors in Sacramento County, 
and he could not find anyone to take the job I mean there were a lot 
of applicants but somehow there was a split and at the last minute 
because he knew Fred, he said Call Fred at his advertismg agency 
He said Fred, you ve always worked m politics and you ve never done 
anything official m politics Why don t you take this appointment at the 
board of supervisors 9 So Fred Wade took the appointment and 
Governor Reagan appointed him to the board of supervisors 

A friend of mine whom I knew in the Young Republicans became 
Fred Wade s administrative assistant and Fred then, in 1976 ran for 
reelection I left my job and I went to work as a staff person in his 
campaign In that process I was exposed to Fred an awful lot and he is 
the one that convmced me He said, Ted, you need to go back to 
school and you should just take two years and go back to school OK 
Because I always wanted to understand campaigning and know more 
about campaigmng I d ask him about these things, and he told me 
that s what he would do 

So at the end of this campaign in 76 I left I went, I think, two 
semesters at American River [College] and then I went to U C 
[University of California at] Davis and I majored in what s called mass 
communications It was the closest thing that I could find which would 
allow me to study public opinion, public opimon polling, and voter 
attitudes and that sort of thing 
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Mass communications 9 

Yes That s what I majored in Let s see in 1978 then I had a friend 
who was m the Young Republicans, and he ran a congressional 
campaign in southern California The man won then went to 
Washington His name was [Congressman] Victor [V ] Veysey 
And then my friend went to be Congressman Veyse/s 
administrative assistant Well to make a long story short, there was a 
congressman here in town Congressional seats only pass over every 
ten or fifteen years There was a congressman who became mvolved in 
a scandal here in town His name was [Congressman Robert L ] Bob 
Leggett And don t ask me how to spell Leggett I think it s L-E G G 
ETT 

I can come up with that 

Yes And he was in the scandal and he was going to have to vacate So 
my friend came to Sacramento and was going to run for the position 
This is Victor Veysey 9 

No this was his assistant His name was [Michael] Mike Abernathy 
Oh, OK 

And I left I left m my semor year I still have not graduated from 
[U C ] Davis I have to go back and fill out a semor project in order to 
do that I ve satisfied all of the other requirements But I m not going 
to do that, because now they don t have a mass communications major 
111 go back one of these days for a semester or two and 111 finish that 
up But anyway I left that and we ran a campaign, but just as we were 
going to file against this congressman he decided to resign, and they 
had made a plan and another person ran for the position And so then 
we ran a campaign for county supervisor here m town I was a 
campaign manager m that and we lost that campaign by what was it 9 
700 votes There were three big campaigns that we lost by less than a 
thousand votes each 
That s great 

The bigger campaigns And what else did I do in politics anything 9 
The thing that got me in the initiative process Let s go to that I 
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became disillusioned with politics I became disillusioned because of 
this one thmg because I found out that the candidates that I wanted to 
support did not have the support of the establishment, the 
establishment of any of the two parties or of the big money interests 
So the candidates that I wanted to support for office were very poor 
Well, you supported these candidates because they stood for things that 
you wanted to see done 9 Or how did you choose who you were going 
to support 9 

I see a sort of evolvement m my political opinions and my political 
feelings and my attitudes toward other people in politics as I grow in 
politics And incidentally, I see that in other people, too When I see 
young people come into politics I can see them grow over a period of 
years I have a young person coming m here to talk to me tomorrow 
His father happens to be a state senator And I can see in that young 
man I think what Fred Wade saw m me back m 76 

I became disillusioned with politics because the candidates I 
wanted to support did not have proper financing to run for office I 
think I have probably been outspent in every campaign that I ve ever 
been m But I had one man who ran for the city council here in 
Sacramento and we spent $2 400 in his primary and his general and we 
won that election I had another one here in Sacramento We spent 
gosh, what was it 9 $1,700, and we elected him to the city council 
My goodness 

They spend like $150 000 on some of these city council races here m 
town, because it s usmg strategy and technology to do that sort of thing 
And you have to have a good candidate when you start out or you re in 
trouble 

But I became disillusioned at the prospect that I was going to 
make a living out of running campaigns because I believe in politics so 
much and I don t want to work m a campaign unless I believe m the 
campaign that I work in And I kind of made a vow to myself that that s 
what I would do And so far I ve been able to live up to that vow 
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In 1980 when Ronald Reagan was elected president, there was 
what s called the Fair Presidential Primary Initiative The Fair 
Presidential Primary Initiative was being pushed by George Bush 1 
This was a group 9 

Yes The Fair Presidential Primary I understand California has a 
process here on presidential primaries it s called winner take all 
where if two candidates run for president in the primary in California, if 
one of them just gets one more vote than the other one they get the 
entire delegation And that is ten, well it s going to be 12 percent of 
the total number of votes needed to get the nomination at the 
convention Every other state has a different formula There are many 
different formulas but they’re proportional, where if you get 40 percent 
of the vote you get 40 percent of the delegates, if you get 60 percent 
you get 60 percent of the delegates 

Well George Bush was a person whom I had read about and had 
heard about, and I thought that he would be a better president than 
Ronald Reagan A bunch of my friends and I had been in the networks 
m the Young Republicans, and we all thought that also So we 
undertook the project although we got started too late, to be put on the 
primary ballot And the theory was that if George Bush could do well 
against Ronald Reagan in the early primaries then when it got to 
Cahfornia we would have this winner take all primary George Bush 
knew he couldn t beat Ronald Reagan in Cahfornia but he could get 40 
percent and he would get 40 percent of these delegates which was his 
strategy Except that Ronald Reagan did so well in the early primaries 
that George Bush dropped out of the race and then became vice 
president 

When was this Fair Presidential Primary 9 Was that m California 9 
I m getting there 

Oh, OK I didn t want to go past it 

We filed an initiative As an early strategy of the George Bush 
campaign we filed an initiative in California and that initiative was to 


1 1980 The initiative failed to qualify 
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place on the ballot a statutory amendment which would change the way 
the delegates were apportioned Naturally we couldn t get it through 
the legislature, but we knew that we could take it to the people I think 
we needed 600 000 signatures 

HICKE Can I just interrupt and ask what year this was and if you had 
COSTA Nmeteen eighty I mean, 1979, because the election was m 1980 Yes, 
it was late in 1979 Yes because the signatures had to be turned in on 
New Year s Day of 1980 The Fair Presidential Primary Initiative 
didn t get a number because it was about 15,000 signatures short of 
qualifying George Bush s campaign was falling apart at the end 
anyway It was a very low budget campaign and my job was from 
Bakersfield to Oregon I had my little car and I slept in my car and I 
went up and down the state passing out these initiative petitions, 
putting little ads m the paper trying to get people to help circulate the 
Fair Presidential Primary Initiative 

We were coming right up to the end of the thing, and so from 
Sacramento we took three busloads of people We took them as our 
last attempt to qualify I think we took three busloads of people from 
Sacramento to the Rose Bowl Parade because petitions had to be in 
the next day, and we knew Los Angeles was the biggest area, and so if 
we only had one day to process them they had to be turned m at Los 
Angeles So we took three busloads of people to go down to the Rose 
Bowl Parade to try and We thought if we could get 20 000 or 
30 000 signatures we d have done it We got them down there, but we 
didn t get very many signatures out of the thing 

So it was my first thing I did as far as statewide initiatives After 
the Fair Presidential Primary I What did I do in 198l 9 
HICKE Before we get too much farther can you tell me what kinds of things 
you learned in these responsibilities in your responsibilities as 
campaign manager for these various campaigns, other than the fact that 
it took a lot of money to run a campaign 9 
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COSTA I learned how to run campaigns real cheap I learned how to take the 
resources you have and do the best you can with those resources and 
111 give you a couple of examples 
HICKE Yes please 

COSTA I define a campaign as an mteracting series of events designed to 
achieve a specific goal In other words, it can be a campaign for the 
Umted Way or a campaign for cerebral palsy A campaign is a 
campaign You have a plan and you implement a plan, and you have a 
goal m your plan That s a campaign So, in a political campaign the 
goal is to elect, to get one more vote than your opponent gets That s 
the plan m politics In order to do that you have to get the word out 
There are many different ways There s no monopoly on how you get 
the word out I learned how to do my own silk screemng I can silk 
screen signs and for maybe $200 to $300 I can produce maybe $5 000 
worth of signs if they were commercially produced I learned how to do 
that 

HICKE That s very impressive 

COSTA And you save an awful lot of money doing it 

HICKE Yes 

COSTA I was able to elect these two city councilmen m this manner 
HICKE OK. Good that was another question I was going to ask 
COSTA I learned the importance of the three ingredients you need in a 

campaign you need money, you need management and you need 
manpower You can be weak on any one area if you re strong m the 
other So if you re weak in money, if you have good management and 
you have a lot of manpower you can do just fine 

And, the second thing I learned is to find a friendly printer or 
someone who 11 let you in their print shop on Saturday so that you can 
print your own stuff, and if you have someone that can design a mce 
piece it does not have to be printed slick it can be printed plain as 
long as what you put on there is good stuff And you can print it, and 
then you can get your little pickup truck on Saturday and you can put 
six people m the pickup, three teams of two You drive down to the 
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end of the street and you let a team off And they walk to the end of 
the street while you re going to the next street letting two off and gomg 
to the next street Then you just pick up each team and just keep 
moving these people You can probably put out more than five 
thousand pieces of mail in one day 
That s very impressive 

OK So every day you do this, you ve saved the campaign two thousand 
dollars or so in postage 
How do you persuade the people to help you 9 
Well, you do this through clubs You call upon your personal 
friendships to get people out Sometimes for passing out literature, if 
you find a high school kid and if you pay him a little bit it works out 
really well That is, if the candidate is the type of person that doesn t 
have friends I always found out, as a good rule of thumb, that when 
you sit down and interview a candidate and you re gomg to help this 
candidate, if you discover that he can t produce ten or fifteen people 
that believe in him or her enough you had better look at that person 
very seriously, in my opimon 

So this is the kind of technology that I learned to use in political 
campaigmng It has served me very well here at People s Advocate 
because lots of times we re hurting for funds here I learned these types 
of thmgs, and I learned other things too I went out into a couple of 
school districts I ve always had an interest in the state s educational 
system, because I happen to think that the state s educational system is 
a system which is m need of reform The current political environment 
will not let the school system reform itself 

What needs to be reformed 9 I mean obviously we could talk about it a 
longtime But,basically 

What needs to be reformed is that If you go back to 1970, there 
was one employee in the system for every seventeen students Now it s 
one employee for every ten students, and we keep the price of 
education The governor, when he gave his budget, he said that 
there was, I think it was $27 3 billion spent and if you divide that by the 
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children it comes up to $5,500 per student that s spent on public 
education The Catholic schools I think spend this is two years old 
$1800 Say they spend $2 000 And the Christian schools spend like 
$2 600 So, I think somewhere about $4 000, you can give out a real 
good education and 

Does some of this go for special education 4 ? 

Yes it does 

Does that explain part of the increased cost 4 ? 

Oh yes But there are a lot of those programs Special education is 
one little program of all the mandated programs that come from the 
federal government, from the state here That s part of the problem 
Here s the basic problem that I see I ve told you I ve run what did I 
say twenty five campaigns 4 ? I ran school board campaigns because 
they were easy and because they were low budget In one little district, 

I elected my brother on the school board and two of his friends on the 
board, and so we had a majority of the school board We found out 
that even when you have a majority on the school board you cannot 
effect change within the school system because the first thing you hear 
Uh uh, it s mandated by the legislature, or It s mandated by the 
Congress It s mandated by the county department of education 
So local control is something of a myth m education 4 ? 

Yes it is Yes, it s a myth there and it s even becoming a myth at the 
county board of supervisors level and the city council level with the 
exception of maybe land use and planning which you still have a lot of 
control over 

Oh in fields other than education then 4 ? 

Yes So I see it s predominant to my political philosophy now I see 
that m our system in the whole political system that we have in this 
country, bureaucracy is becoming all powerful, and we re becoming sort 
of one We re moving slowly toward kind of a monolithic bureaucracy 
Which neither of the two leading parties can do anything about at the 
present time 

This is where we get back to the initiative 4 ? [Laughter] 
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COSTA Yes I think that m the long range future of our country we 11 have that 
kind of a system unless we figure out a way to check that power, 
because it will just keep getting more powerful and more powerful and 
more powerful 

HICKE Isn t that what the Progressives tried to deal with when they 9 

COSTA They did knock it back a little bit a few years, didn t they 9 Theodore 

Roosevelt and his people 
HICKE Yes 

COSTA They took Standard Oil [Company] and they busted it up into five 

different corporations I think the smallest of those five corporations 
today is five times larger than the original Standard Oil 

[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

HICKE OK The largest one was 

COSTA I think it s Standard Oil [Company] of Indiana It is now five times 
bigger than Standard Oil was before it was broken up So you say, 

Yes the Progressive movement did put a stop to corporations But 
it s even more complex now, because now we re not asked to put a stop 
to big corporations We re talking about putting a stop to big 
government 

HICKE Well that s what I was thinking of was the initiative and the 
referendum and the recall Those were progressive 
COSTA Yes That s right 

HICKE Maybe they weren t so much used until recently 
COSTA Yes Let me give you another example too 111 give you one more 
example, and then we could go on CalTrans [California Department 
of Transportation] We instituted as soon as the automobile came a 
policy of building roads in the state of California We came up with the 
California highway system And m the fifties we built some of the most 
beautiful freeways in the whole world As a matter of fact it has long 
been said that Cahforma freeways are the best in the whole world And 
then in 1974 [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] came to be governor 
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Jerry Brown instituted the policy to stop building freeways After Jerry 
Brown comes [Governor] George Deukmejian, who has continued that 
policy of not building any new freeways 

We had about eight thousand employees at CalTrans while we 
were building Interstate 5, building all the major freeways in this state 
After we stopped, sixteen years later or fifteen years later because 
there s still one more year to go m George Deukmejian s term we have 
16 000 employees at CalTrans, and we are building no freeways As a 
rule of thumb, approximately 6 000 of those employees are 
mamtenance workers We certainly need maintenance workers if we re 
going to maintain freeways We have 6 000 engineers and planners, 
and I wonder what 6 000 engineers and planners do 

I was told by PG&E [Pacific Gas and Electric Company] that in all 
of northern California, they have about eighteen engineers We have 
6,000 of them in CalTrans 
HICKE Good heavens 

COSTA And we re told that we don t have any money to build roads Well, sure 
we don t have any money to build roads we have 4,000 managers in 
CalTrans So 6 000 engineers and planners 4 000 managers 

How do you bring about a policy to reform that 9 I mean it s 
something that you just don t do because of the pressures If you want 
to say OK, we re going to lay off some engineers and planners at the 
state the state employees are against you and they band together with 
the teachers umons and all that, and they can amass such a massive 
amount of money now 

111 give you an example There are something like 240 000 
teachers and they have a procedure that if they re threatened, they will 
take three dollars a month out of their paychecks for a three or four 
month period which comes up to over $700 000 a month That s pretty 
good just for the teachers doing that State employees have about 
250 000 And they could take another $700 000 to $750 000 a month 
And then there s the highway patrolmen and there are fewer and fewer 
as you go down the list But it is a tremendous, powerful lobby Not 
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only is that a tremendous powerful lobby but the highway lobby itself 
is a tremendous lobby 

So I guess we elect people who are our representatives but it s 
doubtful that they re really our representatives when you look at their 
financial reports and we re sending them to Sacramento And we say, 

1 1 m giving you my power of attorney and I want you to represent me in 
the state legislature But they re not representing me or you They are 
manipulating special interests And that is the crux of the whole 
bureaucratic problem that we have It s even worse m the Umted 
States Congress 

What you re explaining to me is all the reasons why you believe m going 
to the initiative 9 
That s right 
OK 

I started to tell you that I became disillusioned remember 9 
Yes right 

I became disillusioned with politics, because I saw no real way that I 
could work my heart out in politics and build a majority and effect 
change within the system, the type of changes that I think that the 
system needs So, m 19 
We were up to 1980 

It was 1983 A man was going to run for governor and his name was 
George Deukmejian I had been working on a city council campaign I 
heard George Deukmejian was running for governor and I called his 
campaign manager, who was a guy by the name of [ ] Bill Roberts 

who has passed away now, and I said I want to be part of the 
campaign So I went to work in the campaign really early and did 
research on some early documentaries 

About four months before the primary, about January, February, 
or March for reasons which are my own I became disillusioned with 
the campaign I think my reasons have proven themselves I saw the 
management team which George Deukmejian was putting together and 
I, quite frankly didn t see any difference between that and the Jerry 
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Brown administration I have to say that if I criticize Jerry Brown I 
have to have more to criticize him for other than he s a Democrat, so 
that if I wanted something else then I have to support something that is 
different, and I didn t really see any difference between the two I left 
the campaign in 83 

I came to work right here in this building Paul Gann was next 
door But it was a httle development company in here, which was D 
Benvenuti Company and I worked for him and we built buildings and 
put together some real estate deals 
You worked for Paul Gann'? 

No, I worked for D Benvenuti Company 
OK 

And put together a couple of real estate deals And about that time, 
the Sacramento County Board of Supervisors passed a 51 percent pay 
increase 
For themselves 9 

For themselves It was wintertime Paul Gann was sitting in his office 
over here all by himself He would come here He had had a five or 
six way heart bypass, and he had recuperated from it, and he would just 
come over in the office, and he would sit there three or four hours and 
maybe answer a few letters or make some telephone calls and then he 
would go home 

I met him and I talked to him a few times and then when this 
supervisor pay raise came up there s a unique provision in the 
constitution that if people do not like pay raises they can pass a special 
referendum They have sixty days to get 10 percent of the people who 
voted in the last election And so I went next door to work with Paul on 
that 

I think it took us, I m not sure, but it was thirteen or sixteen days, 
and we got 51 000 signatures, all volunteer, because Paul got on the 
radio and the phones just sat here and rang There were a couple of us 
here, and we would just take these things and we d mail these things 
out People would come in and pick them up Every day people would 
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stand out at shopping centers and they would bring in their two or 
three hundred and I d just sit here in the evening There d actually be 
a line of people turning them in It was such a public reaction 

Then I also had seen something right then too, and I learned a 
real lesson from the supervisors pay raise I realized that this was a 
political ground swell And it wasn t something that was organized It 
was something that was reacted to And we sort of just gave a little 
orgamzational power to this thing and it happened all by itself It was a 
political ground swell There are very few of those that happen in this 
country but every once m a while they happen So I realized that there 
is a certain power to political issues, that if you happen to tap a certain 
issue when it s ripe to be tapped you can orgamze it so easily 
Does this have carryover effects into other issues 9 
Yes Yes, it does Well in effect, Proposition 13 was that same thing 
Go back to Proposition 13 1 I cannot tell you if I signed the Proposition 
13 initiative or not, back when it was on the ballot I supported it but I 
think I supported it like two weeks before the election and I was 
running the supervisor campaign and so I sent out one whole district 
wide mailer that was pro Proposition 13 because I was not really into 
initiatives m those days I mean, I was into political campaigns, but not 
into initiatives But m effect as I look over the records of Prop 13, it 
was a ground swell very much like this supervisor pay raise, because it 
was all volunteers 

Well let s get into a little more of that later, but let s continue with this 
now 

All right To make a long story short then when I ran the supervisors 
pay raise, I was just going to stay over there for a few weeks and then 
come back to the developing Well, I just stayed with Paul Gann And 
I stayed with Paul Gann for seven years, up until now That was seven 
years ago We then got involved in Proposition 24 which is the 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) 
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Legislative Reform Act [of 1984] 1 That passed The voters passed it I 
think 53 percent of the voters voted for it 
What year was this 7 

This was in 1984, June of 1984 But we spent most of the year of 1983 

out qualifying the thing 

Can you tell me more about that 7 

Yes that had to do with the rules, powers, procedures, and funding of 
the California State Legislature It was an initiative statute not a 
constitutional amendment It was ruled unconstitutional, because it 
was ruled by the supreme court that in order to do that you have to 
change the constitution, you cannot do it by statute You cannot use a 
statute to legislate rules on the legislature because their authority 
comes only from the constitution, and so you have to use a 
constitutional amendment 

At what point was it ruled on by the supreme court 7 
It was ruled on about a year Excuse me It didn t go to the 
supreme court, it just went to the Third District Court of Appeal, and 
when it came out of there it didn t go to the supreme court We didn t 
take it up 

Was this before or after it was on the ballot 7 
After it was on the ballot It passed in June of 1984 and then it went 
right to court, and then it was probably about a year later that the Third 
District Court of Appeal said that There were two provisions that 
were constitutional the people could call for an outside audit of the 
legislature and the legislature could not act on a bill within twenty four 
hours after it had been amended If they amend a bill they have to 
take twenty four hours before they change the bill 

Incidentally, that issue is still there because I think [Attorney 
General] John Van De Kamp now of all people it was a Republican 
reform here John Van De Kamp has a lot of provisions in his 
legislative reform initiative, which is a constitutional amendment So 
you see an issue that is there, and it s building the pressure is building 


1 Proposition 24 (June 1984) 
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The legislature will not reform itself, and so people are coming from 
the outside to reform the legislature, which they have a right to do 

And I think that it s going to happen Either redistncting is gomg 
to come about, which would be a tremendous help or the Van De 
Kamp thing is going to limit the terms of the legislature and, say, after 
eight years, then you go back and go into your professions and make a 
living and let someone else come for another eight years 
Back to the citizen legislator type of thing? 

Yes So, it s been very rewarding What we ve done here at People s 
Advocate from that time forward is we ve constantly been growing 111 
take you into the back and show you the back We re sort of a full 
service operation now I ve done the same things to People s Advocate 
here as I tried to do with these little campaigns, trying to do things 
much more efficiently in doing them ourselves 

We cage all our own mail which means like when we get into an 
initiative campaign, we will put out a million pieces of mail It s not 
uncommon that we 11 get two or three thousand pieces of mail a day 
here So we have to open those up The checks m there have to be put 
into the bank and that has to be done m a business like manner We do 
that, and we do that with very little staff 

We have Joanna Luna who is a full time person up here and she 
does the bookkeeping and is in charge of all those financial records 
We have Stma Morgan Stma s really half time, but most of the time 
spends forty hours here Stma Morgan is the lady who retired from the 
state and came straight here in 1984 and wanted to help us And she s 
been with us all that time She worked in Governor [Culbert] Olson s 
office 
Really? 

And I think in the whole governor s office Was it Excuse me 
she had told us Was it 1938? 

Thirty mne I think it was 
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In the whole governor s office, there was a staff of thirty people They 
had no copy machines of course I don t know how they could ever live 
without copy machines 
Yes [Laughter] 

But they would type everything eight copies on these typewriters m 
those days And then after Governor Olson left she went to work at 
the Department of Corrections, and the whole staff at the Department 
of Corrections 111 get her to tell us how many I think it was thirty or 
forty on the whole staff m 1943 at the Department of Corrections m the 
state of California 
Isn t that amazing*? 

I hate to think of what it is now it numbers in the thousands and it s not 
low thousands I bet it s m many thousands right now So anyway, they 
did administer government m the state of California and California 
was a big state even m those days with a small staff We do here in 
this office, so I know it can be done 

We have one other intern here now His name is [Rodney] Rod 
Hartey, he graduated from Harvard, and he s here working with us 
That fine young man is doing some really mce research for us And 
that s the whole staff here at People s Advocate That s the whole thing 
that we do 

And so we do all of our own cagmg And Stina s in charge of the 
petitions in the back She goes over the petitions prepares them to be 
filed with the various counties We file at fifty eight different counties 
when we have an initiative And that s her job 

When she s not doing that she works on the computer because 
we have a constant updating of our mailing lists We have probably 
75,000 really good people I don t want to say good people, I mean 
they re people who would contribute to us regularly We have upwards 
of 300,000 names of people who at one time or another have returned 
petitions that have signatures on it to us And we can reasonably expect 
that if we mail a million pieces of mail we can pay for the mailing and 
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get about 150,000 signatures off of it Those are our capabilities at this 
time 

There is a point out there upon which we refer to this as our 
house file, when you have people who like you and contribute to you 
that in the state of California, you reach diminishing returns I think we 
do at about 250,000, because you ve picked out all the people who 
really believe m your cause and are going to contnbute to you And if 
you keep trying to saturate, you re going to find out it will not be 
profitable beyond that pomt But if a hot issue comes along you will 
fmd out maybe that will go up to 500,000 See 9 
Can we go back a little bit 
Sure 

and tell me what you know or have learned or heard from Paul 
Gann about the formation of People s Advocate 
Oh sure Paul Gann was a man who had come out of the Depression 
He and his wife came to California from Arkansas I think they had 
one or two dollars in their pocket when they got to California They got 
jobs and worked and formed their own business He had some very 
serious health problems early on in most of his leg he had 
osteomyelitis and that crippled him for four or five years But he had a 
dealership in Stanislaus County m Modesto to be exact He got 
involved in I think 1956 he was older probably my age then m a bond 
issue, moved to Sacramento and was a realtor He was a very good 
realtor Paul was a very good salesman Oh he just was a really good 
salesman 

Then in the early seventies he decided that he was very upset 
about government, became disillusioned with government, and formed 
actually he tried to form People s Lobby He was just going around 
saying I m with People s Lobby, but he never incorporated it So 
someone else incorporated it Then he was outraged, and he went 
down and he incorporated People s Advocate I think People s 
Advocate is a much better name than People s Lobby Anyway in 1974 
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he tried to run a statewide initiative, which did not qualify for the 

ballot but he came close 

Who else was involved with him 9 

He and his family and his friends 

Who were some of the key people 9 

The man who was right here The man is Leo Habas, who is on our 
board of directors here Oh I could go over the list and I could show 
you the names of the people who were involved then 
Well, just the major people 

Orrin Stratton, who s still on the board of directors a very old man who 
was from Butte County, and a lot of the other ones have passed on 
because they were older people And most of the taxpayers 
associations The taxpayers associations m the seventies were all big m 
the state of California, because the property taxes were skyrocketing 
and that issue was So people were really joining and contributing to 
taxpayers associations Paul used the taxpayers association to get a 
tremendous amount of signatures and to get the word out 

But after he failed m 74 he came right back with a property tax 
initiative in 1976 It was really the Watson initiative 1 [Philip] Phil 
Watson was assessor from Los Angeles County who in the early 
seventies I believe it was 74, it may have been 72 sponsored and 
qualified for the ballot a property tax reform initiative I think it was a 
fine initiative when I read the thing It s a beautiful initiative It was 
defeated overwhelmingly It only got 30 percent of the vote He 
became the real intellect of the property tax movement and when Paul 
met him he helped Paul draft his initiative that he had m 1976 
In that same year Howard Jarvis had an initiative his own 
initiative Neither of the two qualified I think Howard Jarvis had been 
running property tax initiatives for fifteen years that never qualified 
And so m 1976 after they both failed, Paul got a call from the United 
Orgamzation of Taxpayers which was the group that Howard was with 
in those days, and he went down and they compromised, and out came 


1 Proposition 14 1972, failed 
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Proposition 13 So Proposition 13 was a compromise between some of 
Howard Jarvis s opinions and that original Watson draft So that was 
the Proposition 13 that was qualified for the ballot 
Who drafted it 9 

Many authors to Prop 13 There was the original Watson amendment 
Then there was Jarvis who had his ideas in Proposition 13 And it was 
compromised so they could get a consensus at that meeting 
Did Paul Gann sort of put it together or who put it together 9 
Oh, yes Paul Gann was very insistent to the point that one of the 
other members of the board resigned Paul Gann was very insistent 
that property values only go up 2 percent a year, and some of the other 
people wanted to go up 5 percent a year Paul was the kind of guy that 

Paul compromised and you compromised but when you met 
Paul s bottom line you knew pretty well that you and he wouldn t go 
any further 

I happen to believe that no matter how Proposition 13 was 
drafted, it would have passed, and it passed by a landslide, because 
people were really outraged about property tax rates Phil Watson 
probably did as much as anyone to pass Proposition 13 He was still the 
assessor of Los Angeles County and he took the whole Los Angeles 
County, about ten days before the June primary when Prop 13 was on 
the ballot, and he mailed the property tax bills out And it raised 
everyone s values way high and so Los Angeles County turned out such 
a massive yes vote on Prop 13 
What was his interest in it 9 Do you know 9 
Phil Watson 9 
Yes 

Phil Watson was the assessor of Los Angeles County 

I realize that but there were other assessors, too Why did he feel so 

strongly 9 

I think taxes are an issue like any other issue Taxes are an issue no 
different than abortion or animal rights or anything else You will find 
certain people whom that issue means a lot to And I m telling you, 
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there s no issue quite like taxes I don t know how closely you ve been 
associated with people who are in a taxpayers movement But I m 
telhng you, there are people who have these strong pro life and strong 
animal rights feelings, enough to go out and march m the street and 
that sort of thing, but taxpayers are a particularly hard lme group of 
people They are very independent people By no means is the 
taxpayer movement a monolithic group m this state I m telhng you, 
taxpayers are hard to orgamze 
It s hard to organize? 

Oh it s so hard to orgamze taxpayers 
Because they’re so diverse? 

Because everyone has their own opimon If you want to have a reform, 
everyone has their own thing they want m it, and if they don t get it 
they don t go They don t really compromise as easy as other groups 
would 

And I happen to feel a kinship to them, I like to think of myself as 
one of them because I think that when you talk about liberty The 
kind of liberty that our founding fathers talked about was the kind of 
liberty where they were willing to either be free or die And I think 
over the years that liberty means less and less to each generation, 
particularly my generation It means less because we ve been fat and 
we ve had good times Anyone that s under fifty years old does not 
know what hard times are in the Umted States They might think they 
have a concept or maybe if they were lucky enough to travel to South 
America or something they got exposed to it had a little culture shock 
and found out what it is to be tough 

I think somehow that liberty means less and less to you when 
everything is going good for you But there comes a time if people ever 
feel that their liberty is threatened that they will come together just 
like they did on the supervisor pay raise just as they did on Proposition 
13 And here, we re going to keep People s Advocate as a catalyst that 
will be here anytime a movement comes along But I think 
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predominant to liberty, individual liberty are taxes because taxes are 

the thing that says 'I m not as free as I think I am 

Back to the Boston Tea Party 9 

Back to the Boston Remember the Stamp Act 9 

Yes 

The Stamp Act took one penny on a barrel of molasses The total 
Stamp Act taxes were less than 1 percent of the per capita mcome of 
the colomes They paid for only about 20 percent of the cost of 
defending the colomes m the French Indian War All right 9 It was 
really a pretty fair tax I mean, by modern day standards they were 
nothing They were less than the sales tax The Bostonians rebelled 
over those taxes 

So yes, I think that the tax issue is an issue that is there, and it s 
not going away, and I m telling you it s going to get worse 
Are you also saymg that perhaps other issues sort of gather to the 
taxpayers 9 That when taxpayers have a protest, other issues are sort of 
gathered in 9 I mean, you said just talking about the Bostomans, that 
the taxes really weren t that bad It sounds like there must have been 
other problems which got focused onto the tax 
Yes If I recall, there was a little bit of a depression, not a real 
recession, I guess or depression or however you would define it but 
hard times And the merchants At that time there was no welfare 
no public assistance and if your business was bad you were m bad 
shape in those days And here come the British and the British just 
happen to be a whipping boy I think, as I read history that there was 
just a yearning for independence Even if maybe some of the leaders 
didn t realize what being independent was, there was a yearmng to be 
independent because they thought that they could effect trade better 
than the British were effecting trade 

Well, let s get down to the California property tax now Is that 
applicable also to this property tax 9 

Yes, it is I think the figures that came from the U S Senate Revenue 
and Taxation Committee, two years ago these figures There are 
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six million people in the United States of America that do not pay 
income tax Six million people How do you know 9 I don t know I 
don t know how they get those figures I heard this mormng on the 
Paul Harvey report that the first cash crop m this country is corn and 
the second cash crop is marijuana, and I don t know how they could 
ever compute what the cash crop of marijuana is It s impossible So, I 
don t know how they could say that there are six million people that 
aren t paying their income tax 

If they can count them they should be able to find them 
I know the taxpayers, and I know that there are a lot of people going to 
court There are a lot of people who are saying, No I m just not going 
to pay If you want to put me m jail put me in jail Somehow, it 
doesn t get into the news but someday it might and if it does it s going 
to be a ground swell I think the taxpayers movement has some very 
legitimate concerns with respect to the internal revenue system The 
internal revenue system has set up its own court system which is 
independent of the federal courts 
The tax courts 

The tax courts And somehow when you go into a tax court you re 
guilty until you prove yourself innocent That s the way they do in 
England But in the regular court system in this country, you re 
innocent until you re proven guilty But in tax courts you re guilty until 
you prove yourself innocent And you re not entitled to a jury trial in a 
tax court and I think there are some very legitimate concerns there 
And I think there are some very legitimate things that are happemng 
where the IRS [Internal Revenue Service] is, and beyond a shadow of a 
doubt they are just sending indiscriminate bills out to people At some 
point in time, you re going to see some movement against that 

Our whole system of government has been under a tremendous 
pressure during the cold war Let s hope and pray that we re coming 
out from under that pressure We ve kept everything together we ve 
paid our taxes to fight the Korean War to fight the Vietnam War to 
build the bombs to get the missiles to get the submarines, and we ve 
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done it and we haven t complained because there were these mean 
Russians over there But if the Russians aren t going to be mean 
anymore, I don t know how willing people are going to be to pay taxes 

[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

HICKE OK. In California 

COSTA We don t get that in California, because when we send our tax dollars 
to Washington I think we get back more dollars m California than we 
send 

HICKE Are you talking about 

COSTA Tax dollars 

HICKE Not defense industry but 

COSTA Just overall tax dollars 

HICKE Oh OK 

COSTA But go to Montana or Idaho or South Dakota or North Dakota or 

Iowa and these people are working hard and they re paying their taxes, 
and what service do they get from the Umted States government 9 I 
think that is where the real m fact, do I dare use the word, tax 
rebellion 9 tax protests are coming from It is quiet and it is sort of 
underground at the present time 

But I could see a tremendous problem coming around the country 
particularly if we have a recession that gets into a deep recession 
where all of a sudden the bellies of a lot of people are not really full 
they re not really as happy as they are right now and this tax issue is 
going to come forth and people are going to just say, I m not going to 
pay you I mean why should I pay you 7 5 percent out of my paycheck 
for social security and then we ve got a $70 billion surplus and you 
take that $70 billion and you just throw it into the treasury 9 And 
where does it go under the treasurer 9 It goes for something like 960 
welfare programs public assistance programs and other welfare 
programs People just aren t really going to go for that I mean, 
someone s got to pay off a $3 trillion debt if we have a $3 trillion debt 
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I don t feel like doing it [Laughter] And I sure don t want my kids to 
do it I just don t want them to do it either 
HICKE There s no such remedy for national income taxes as the initiative that 
we have m California 

COSTA No We have a plan for a national initiative here 
HICKE Is that right 9 

COSTA But anyway that s a different story [Laughter] 

HICKE Yes, well, we re supposed to be sticking to California 

COSTA OK. We re going to stick to California People are saying that the 

initiative is being abused in California, and I really don t think it is 
being abused I think there s a direct relationship between the abuse of 
government and the use of the initiative I mean here s a man miming 
for governor John Van De Kamp who s the attorney general He is 
an intricate part of the Democratic party in this state and has been for 
many years He cannot get his reform programs through the California 
State Legislature, so he, when he runs for governor says I m going to 
mn three initiatives I m going to mn one initiative which cleans up the 
legislature, one initiative on crime and one initiative for the 
environment 

Instead of putting his platform forward he s putting together three 
initiatives which will change the landscape of California politics And I 
think it s a perfectly legitimate use of the initiative It s really sad that if 
he became governor he would have a Democratic controlled 
legislature, he would be a Democrat, but he could not pass his reforms 
HICKE Isn t that the reason most things go to the initiative because they can t 
get any action out of the legislature 9 
COSTA Yes If I can just take some time to explain one thing here 
HICKE Yes 

COSTA It s in our legislature that this process takes place, but it takes place in 
the U S Congress as well You have a system in the legislature 
whereby you have the past so called reforms I call them so called 
reforms, they call them reforms The so called reform is that All 
right, we ve got to clean up politics, so we re going to limit you You 
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can give a maximum contribution if you re an individual, of $1,000 to a 
candidate That somehow is going to clean up politics 

However we have all these political action committees, and if 
you re a corporation or if you re a umon or whatever, you can set up as 
many pohtical action committees as you want If I was a big 
corporation and I wanted to set up fifty political action committees and 
I could get five thousand dollars out of each political action committee 

If I was a young man and I said By golly I m upset about that 
legislature I m going to run for the legislature OIC? And I said I 
want to do good out here at the Del Paso Country Club because I m a 
Republican and they re all supposed to be Republicans and I want to 
get a couple of those people to give me some money Well when I get 
there, I get a thousand dollars out of each one if I could get there 

See I see nothing wrong with individuals giving as much money as 
they want to give As a matter of fact, I think the problem is not 
individuals giving money I think the problem is that special interests 
give money There s a difference It isn t necessarily because someone 
wants to give money to a political candidate it s when special interests 
want to give money to a political candidate That s the problem 
Special interest isn t necessarily an evil word Special interest is just 
any group of people which wants legislation passed that particularly 
favors their program 

So when you come into the legislature with a plan to clean up the 
environment, who gets The timber industry is upset with you The 
chemical compames are mad with you They go to the trial lawyers 
because they have contracts with the trial lawyers, then they re against 
you So all of a sudden all these PACs [Political Action Committees] 
start talking to legislators they re killing your reform The same thing 
would happen to CalTrans The same thing would happen if you tried 
to reform the state educational system 

That s the problem that we have And it doesn t make any 
difference whether George Deukmejian is governor or John Van De 
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COSTA Kamp is governor in the state of California In my opimon I think that 
the system works that way, and until something happens to change that 
process the actual process by which we pass laws or pass constitutional 
amendments we re going to be stifled every time we try and go through 
the system to pass this So people are going straight to the initiative 
process 

There s a history for this m the thirties during the Depression 
the number of initiatives that were circulated went way up, because 
there was a lot of discontent out there And equally well after World 
War II, in the forties and the fifties, there were not very many 
initiatives It wasn t until the late seventies when people started feeling 
stifled that they started using the initiative process 

If John VanDe Kamp thought he could get his programs through, 
he should go right to the legislature It would be much easier for him to 
go through the legislature Or, Governor Deukmejian has got a 
program, too He wants prisoners to work Well, he put it mto the 
legislature and once again, you know, the private unions AF of L/CIO 
[American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations] I don t know if it s AFL/CIO but the painters unions 
have got legislation passed in this state that says that prisoners cannot 
pamt prisons You cannot put a prisoner to work painting a prison 
because it takes work away from the painters union So all of a sudden, 
here comes George Deukmejian with a proposal that says Hey, listen 
we can make a lot of money and we could put prisoners to work, teach 
them the work ethic and it sounds like a good program Brings it to 
the legislature When all the special interests come in, it stops it, and it 
kills it And it kills it through campaign contributions into these 
intricate parts 

If you go back to the 1930s and you let Everyone likes to talk 
about a guy by the name of [Arthur] Artie Samish Artie Samish was 
the guy who filled a void after the Southern Pacific, after [Governor] 
Hiram Johnson had thrown the Southern Pacific out The legislature 
sat there m a void So Artie Samish went to the truckers, he went to 
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COSTA the liquor industry he went to people and said Hey, give me some 

money and I m going to go out and I m gomg to elect some candidates, 
and 111 be your representative in Sacramento Over a period of ten 
years he built up a power structure which became so powerful that it’s 
said that you could not pass legislation unless you got Artie Samish s 
permission 

What was the next reform 9 The next reform came in the fifties 
and it was gomg to try to prosecute Artie Samish and all of a sudden 
there were three lobbyists who took over Artie Samish s place for a 
while Then it was thought that when Jerry Brown was secretary of 
state he passed the FPPC [Fair Political Practices Commission] 
provisions, old Proposition 9 1 That was in 76 or 74, right after 
Watergate He said that everyone had to report their funds As soon 
as people had to report their funds, they came up with this process by 
which they set up these political action committees, and so they were 
putting in their money through political action committees 

The minute they did that then came along [Speaker of the 
Assembly] Jesse [M ] Unrah Jesse Unruh and then [Speaker of the 
Assembly] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] have fine tuned that, to which Willie 
Brown himself has become the power broker The speaker of the 
assembly has now become the power broker in himself and does the 
same thmg that Art Samish used to do, because he controls the gate 
which says, Yes we pass this No, we don t pass this And he has no 
problem raising the ten or fifteen or twenty million dollars, whatever he 
needs to actually groom candidates give them internships make them 
administrative assistants and then actually send them out into a district 
They stay there six months and they run for the legislature, and then 
they come back to Sacramento and who do they represent 9 They 
represent Willie Brown they represent the special interests which keep 
Willie Brown in power That s part of the problem 

That s part of the problem and then another little piece of the 
problem is that when we first started the state here I don t know 


1 Proposition 9 (June 1974) 
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COSTA what the population of the state was but I do know what the population 
of the colonies was It was about thirty thousand residents in each 
congressional district when we formed this country About the same 
population as m these city council districts where I was able to win a 
race with $2 500 and $1500 by walking door to door 

Now, women didn t vote m those days And if there were any 
blacks and, you know a lot of the hired help, they didn t vote So if 
you wanted to run for Congress, you got on your horse and you went to 
the local plantation owner who had several bungalows out there, and 
he says, Yep, yep, yep, I ve got your forty votes And he turned out 
forty votes Or you go to the little town or the little newspaper or the 
mayor who was there, and you go and talk to him, and he says, Don t 
worry 111 get you forty votes, 111 get you a hundred votes out of this 
town And you put together maybe fifteen hundred or two thousand 
votes and you are elected to U S Congress 

So, therefore you are the representative of the people, and it was 
designed that way that you be the representative of the people Look 
what we have today We have 550 000 people in every congressional 
district probably going to go to 600,000 after this redistricting We 
have a diverse media which comes at us from radio television 
advertising, and billboards We have so many things to look at that we 
don t focus in on congressional campaigns If we thought that we were 
going to go door to door or even get in our car and go out and reach the 
necessary number of votes to be elected you re nuts 

And so we re limited if we wanted If we found three or four 
millionaires who lived m the district and we said, Listen, each one of 
you guys give me S100 000 we re going to take this district We can t 
do this They re limited to a thousand But yet General Motors or the 
postal employees or Du Pont or any of the corporations can have fifty 
PACs and they can put a million or two million or five million [dollars] 
in that district if they want 

And so the actual technical process of electing officials combined 
with what I was telling you earlier about campaign financing, are the 
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COSTA problems with representative democracy in our country In my opinion, 
we no longer have representative democracy We ve evolved into a 
system which is almost a straight boss type politics system, except no 
one has the guts to really come out and say that that s what it is But in 
effect, that s what it is 

HICKE Well, what are the goals of People s Advocate 9 Can you tell me what 
they were when they were started and how they have changed or 
evolved 9 

COSTA Well the goals of People s Advocate are really this Paul laid them 
down he said that when he went to the capitol and he looked around, 
he saw that every special mterest was represented there He saw that 
the unions were represented, the corporations were represented, local 
governments it s big business for local government to lobby the state 
All the special interests had their lobbyists at the state capitol 

He looked for groups that just generally represented the common 
good of all the people, and he saw none There are some out there 
They re weak groups We re a weak group too League of Women 
Voters Common Cause sometimes, and some other groups So he said 
The people need their advocate People s Lobby is what it really was, 
and then came People s Advocate He said that he was forming this 
group to represent the people 

And he has done that on a system of what we call minor 
contributors a major contributor being over a hundred dollars, I guess, 
a minor contributor being less than that I think that if you look at our 
records at any given year we may have one or two thousand dollar 
checks We have one man who has an automobile dealership m 
southern California who sends us a thousand dollars almost every year 
In the course of just sending out mail we may get that And we may get 
a dozen or two five hundred dollar checks but by and large our 
contributions average about fourteen dollars here at People s 
Advocate 

So we are lucky because we have the numbers of people to send in 
the fifteen dollar membership dues that is what they are and so we re 
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not dependent We re not subjected to the pressures that I d be subject 
to if I had a fund raiser and I got five thousand dollars from the 
insurance people, and I got five thousand dollars from whose it m 
manufacturing concern and another five thousand dollars from the 
deputy sheriffs association, because then I couldn t do anything which 
would reform disability in the state of California if I had money from 
them And I can t do anything against manufacturers because I d 
offend them and they d cut off my money support and then what would 
happen to me 9 

What is the basis that people send their dues m on 9 
Well 111 show you I just sent out a newsletter announcing that I m the 
president of People s Advocate here and it has an interview with me 
On the back it says Target Issues for People s Advocate, and then you 
decide We give them three things and we asked them Do you want 
us to limit legislative terms to eight years 9 Do you want us to rewrite 
Proposition 13 to define the tax 9 Do you want us to define disability to 
prevent able bodied people from receiving tax free pensions 9 Or do 
you want to fight the mne cent a gallon tax increase 9 So we let the 
contributors decide And they have been checking it And we said, Do 
you want to be a member 9 You sign right there If you send your 
fifteen dollars and you ve signed, then you 11 be a member of People s 
Advocate 
OK Thank you 
Is that what you 
Yes That explains that 

Let me give you one issue there We re thinking very seriously about 
taking on this issue California Highway Patrol Everyone likes the 
highway patrol and the highway patrol is a nice orgamzation and there 
are nice people on the highway patrol 

But last year m the California State Highway Patrol of all the 
people who retired in the highway patrol three of four 75 percent of 
them retired on disability retirement from the highway patrol And 
let s take a look at why Because they have what s called safety status I 
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don t know how many people there are on safety status, I d have to look 
it up There s a safety status, and in the safety status they re told that if 
you retire on disability whether it s stress disability or actual disability, 
you retire on a tax free pension 

So if you made $40,000 a year and you get your 70 percent after 
you can get it at fifty five you know you get $25,000 a year I mean 
isn t it a tremendous advantage at the present tax rates to get that tax 
free 7 When you get your second job and you make another twenty 
[thousand dollars] and then you my gosh 

What happened in the state of California is we passed these 
provisions in good faith Well meamng well mtentioned legislators 
passed this thing saying that if you re disabled you know if you broke 
your leg and you re crippled or you re sitting m a wheelchair we would 
give you a tax free pension But then subsequent court rulings and 
subsequent legislation said that if you have any portion of a disability, 
you re considered disabled 

So we get people like one police officer m Oakland He got out of 
his car and he smashed his finger the end of this finger, into the door of 
his car Well, it healed and the joint wouldn t So that was his 
trigger finger, and it was 10 percent disabled So if his trigger finger 
prevented him from doing his job, he got complete disability tax free 

If you just work there six months, you can get disability one half of 
your pay for the rest of your life We have one guy that was in Oakland 
that got his disability after he worked there a couple of years His back 
hurt And so he got a tax free pension He went to Washington He 
got on the police force there He got his disability there, so then he had 
two disability checks He came back to San Francisco and got a job at 
the U S Post Office and worked there a year was made permanent, 
and he was applying for his disability at the post office when someone 
found out he had these two other disabilities He was denied the third 
one But there are a lot of people out there doing that m the state of 
California 
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COSTA And you would think that was like apple pie and motherhood that 

the legislature, individual members of the legislature would jump on 
this issue and say This is so unfair* It s so unfair Not only is it unfair 
that we re giving tax free pensions, it s unfair to the rest of those 
taxpayers that we have Rod is doing research on this subject We 
have multiplied thousands of people out there on tax free pensions that 
aren t paying taxes into the system And that s unfair I think it is an 
abuse that is going too far and we re very serious about going straight 
to the people with it because no one will even bring it up m the 
legislature 

HICKE Why 9 

COSTA It s not a matter of The rest of the reforms, they go to the 
legislature and oh, my gosh* If you re a legislator and you even 
mention reform m this system, I m telling you not only do you not get 
any contributions your opponent m the next race will get a couple 
hundred thousand dollars 

HICKE Is it the fact of disability or is it the power of the Cahforma Highway 
Patrol 9 

COSTA It s the power of a coalition of employee groups m the state 

HICKE Oh OK. 

COSTA Under George Deukmejian the great conservative, we ve extended the 
safety status to the guards at the prison systems and now we are in the 
process of further extending it to the lawyers and the crooks and even 
some of the secretaries so that they will have safety status also 

HICKE Safety status refers to 

COSTA Safety status was something that was actually for police and fire 

because they were safety personnel When it was originally passed it 
was for firemen who went out and fought fires it was for policemen 
who were on patrol 

HICKE Safety is for the fact that they safeguard the people 9 

COSTA That s right 

HICKE Yes 
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COSTA And then all of a sudden the people who sat in the office, the 

detectives and all, said, Give us safety, too Then the sheriff himself, 
who never gets out of the office, says 1 Gee, I m the sheriff I should be 
a safety personnel And in the firefighters operation it came from the 
people on the trucks, to the people m the office, to the administrators, 
and it s just a system that whenever you give a benefit and you give it 

Listen, I could have very well been a legislator in there and 
someone came up with a safety status for policemen on the beat and 
firefighters and I probably would have said ' Yes, let s give it to them" 
Because if there s anything I wouldn t want to be, it s a policeman I 
just wouldn t want that job I can identify with what that job is, and I 
don t want it I would say Boy, 111 give you safety status If you get 
crippled on your job we re going to give you a tax free pension 

But I m telling you if you ve got your twenty years in and then you 
go into the office and say, Oh, gee I just can t take it any more I have 
to have a stress disability And you go to your local umon and they say, 
Go see Dr So and so He signs them And you give your doctor a 
five hundred I don t know whether you ve done it or what you give the 
doctor, but [Laughter] And he signs the thing and you take it and 
it s approved And it s approved to the point that three out of four 
I don t think they re disabled, I think they re lying I think maybe 
there d be a small percentage that would be disabled but not 75 
percent of them 

That s one small area I see problems in the educational system I 
see problems in CalTrans I see problems As a matter of fact, 

there s very few places in government you look where there isn t a 
problem [Laughter] 

HICKE That was going to be my next question actually [Laughter] How do 
you decide what issues to focus on 9 

COSTA Well, I m telling you, these people decide, when you send out a letter 
and you ask for money, and if they don t send money m on the issue, 
you're not going to be pursuing it 
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You find something else, yes 

You re not going to pursue it Right now, the hottest issue around is 

limiting the terms of the legislature All right 7 Van De Kamp has one 

He recognized it If Van De Kamp has one on the street and he s 

circulating A supervisor in Los Angeles County by the name of 

[Peter] Pete Shebarum has one he s circulating for the ballot This 

issue is so strong that our membership on the last questionnaire was 

like 98 percent of the people 

Why is that so hot 7 What do they expect to resolve 7 

Because for one reason or the other, people are angry as hell at the 

legislature and the Congress right now 

I know that I guess I mean what are they going to solve by limiting the 
terms to eight years 7 

That s what I have a hard time figuring out I didn t say what they were 
going to solve I said it was popular [Laughter] 

OK [Laughter] I thought you might have some insight as to why it was 
popular 

No it s a double edged sword Here s what it would do It took Samish 
about ten years it took Jesse Unruh and then it took Willie Brown 
about ten years to really build up his power system So if you re there 
for eight years and you go just about the time that you really learn how 
to do it you have to go and someone new comes in The bad part of it 
is that there s a certain thing about wielding political power, and in 
order to wield political power it takes you a while to learn how to do it 
You don t just walk m off the street and go to the bargaimng table and 
deal with professional can I call them professional bureaucrats 7 
professional semor staff managers who have been there for twenty 
years and negotiate with them 
Wouldn t this turn the power over to them 7 
Yes In my opimon that is one of the by products which is not very 
good for the system The natural solution to the problem is to send 
people to Sacramento that have integrity The way it was explained to 
me Who was the guy that said it 7 One of the political 
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philosophers I don t know who it was, but it was repeated to me It 
was that liberty is something that you carry in your heart liberty and 
freedom and either you have it or you don t have it If you don t have 
it you have no place in the legislature 

It s up to us to change First of all we ve got to change the way 
we draw these district lines That is the single most important reform 
that we could have which would get rid of the safe district syndrome 
and there would be competitive districts, so that Republicans and 
Democrats would have an equal chance of carrying each individual 
district which would increase competition, which would encourage the 
Republicans to differ with the Democrats and run someone against an 
incumbent Democrat It would encourage the Democrats to differ with 
the Republicans and run a slate of candidates against Republicans 

HICKE I was just looking to see if you had that on one of your issues but that 
does seem 

COSTA Oh, listen We just finished qualifying the Heuning initiative We went 
in partners with the League of Women Voters and [Thomas] Tom 
Heumng is a supervisor from San Mateo County, and he has an 
initiative which sets down certam criteria, a constitutional amendment 
It says the districts have to be competitive What I mean about 
competitive is that they have to be within 2 percent of the party 
registration of the state as a whole The Republicans m the state of 
California have about 40 percent right now So the maximum amount 
of districts would have to be within 38 to 42 percent Republican 
Democrats have about 52 or 53 percent So m Democratic districts the 
maximum amount would have to be between 50 and 54 percent which 
means they re competitive which means a Republican has a chance to 
beat a Democrat, a Democrat has a chance to beat a Republican 

The vast majority There s probably three or four competitive 
districts m the state right now And that s why we don t throw out any 
incumbent congressmen That s why neither Republicans nor 
Democrats run qualified candidates against incumbent congressmen 
It s just land of an agreement that you have You say OK You take 
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those safe seats and we II take these safe seats, and we 11 all stay here 
for ten years, and we 11 be guaranteed that they re our seats That s the 
single most important reform that could be brought about 

And the second reform I think is It s mce to say, but it s 
impractical politically impractical even politically impractical with the 
initiative But, one of our founding fathers, James Madison, at the time 
that the Bill of Rights was submitted, submitted a constitutional 
amendment There were twelve planks in the Bill of Rights I don t 
know if you know about that Only ten of them were ever enacted But 
one of them is still out there and it says the maximum size because 
remember there were 30 000 residents in these congressional districts 
he said the maximum amount of population you could have in any 
representative district would be 50,000 You realize that we would 
have six congressmen where we have one congressman today if just 
thirty seven of the states ratified that thing 

But let me tell you something England is a country which is much 
smaller than we are They have like I think it s 2,200 people in their 
House of Commons Even the Russian parliament, which is reforming 
thmgs right now, has 2 500 people m it 
I didn t realize that 

And we have 430 I am willing to support James Madison s old 
amendment and I m willing to say let s have 50,000, and then let s have 
some people going out here Someone who worked in the Little 
Leagues someone who worked in the Boy Scouts someone who 
worked in the community, goes out there, walks door to door and gets 
elected to the Congress The way it would change though is that the 
Congress would probably meet twice a year, and the Congress would 
then elect an executive committee So you might stay there four or five 
years in Congress before you get elected to the executive committee 
A House that large would be too unwieldy to get anything done 
Yes so they d have an executive committee 
Yes 
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COSTA That s the way they do it in England and the Soviet Union But I think 
that something has to happen so the House of Representatives 
becomes representative of the people It is not today representative of 
the people Neither is the California State Legislature It is not 
representative of the people and that is the major problem with 
government today Because if it becomes representative of the people 
then the legislature will reform the system the way the people want it 
reformed 

HICKE But you also said you have to send people of integrity, and how do you 
identify those people 9 

COSTA It s awfully hard I m telling you, I ve elected people to office and I ve 
been so sorry a year after I ve come to the conclusion now I hope that 
I m not getting bitter or whatever in my old age but I ve come to the 
point now that I won t support someone for office unless I ve known 
him for a couple of years and I ve seen him working 

If someone comes to me and says Ted I want to run for the 
assembly Ted I want to run for supervisor I tell him Why don t you 
work in a supervisor campaign this year 9 And then you run four years 
from now, or run two years from now You have no business running 
this time He could be the best person in the world but I ve come to 
the conclusion that you 

[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

HICKE OK You came to the conclusion 

COSTA You have to have savvy and you have to have political expenence in 
order to be m the legislature, because when you deal with political 
people and I find it hard to deal with political people, although I guess 
I am a political person, because of coming from a little family farm 
background and this kind of values when you re stabbed m the back by 
the political establishment of this country they stab you deep and they 
stab you quick They promise you things and they egg you on You 
have to be pretty shrewd in understanding the motives of people and 
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pretty shrewd in understanding the dealings of people before you go to 
the legislature 

I never felt that way until just recently I kind of understand now 
why the founding fathers said the president should be thirty six years 
old before he s president I think now that I m getting older I think I 
thought it was dumb in the beginning but I think it is a very reasonable 
thing to have in the Constitution 

The old saying it s not an old saying, it s true is that the higher 
up you go in a bureaucracy, whether it s a corporation, whether it s the 
military, the easier it is to deal with people, you re told If you can just 
get by the middle staff and you can get to the top oh he s so easy to 
deal with 

Well the guys that get up there are the very shrewd people and 
they re smooth and they re easy gomg and they are experts at dealing 
with people That s their business That s why they re paid the hundred 
thousand dollar salaries because they have a grace about them and 
they re shrewd They take you into the office and may not he to you 
but they cleverly word their statements m such a way that when the 
dealing s done, you re out of the deal 

It s a very good principle that people should have distinguished 
themselves m some area, whether it s an area in the community, 
whether it s m business or whether it s m a profession, that they have 
distinguished themselves in that area before they go to the legislature 
That s what I would like to see I don t care if the person just happened 
to be a musician or if the person was a baseball player as long as 
they ve distinguished themselves in some area had grown in that area 
because yes you can grow in the legislature you can grow m the 
Congress, but I don t think it s the place where you should do your first 
growing because it costs too much to the society as a whole for that to 
happen 

HICKE What kind of relationships do you have with legislators and the 
legislature, and staff for that matter 9 
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I m the kind of a guy that if I want to be friends with someone as I 
guess everyone does I will befriend someone and I would say I want 
to be your friend I learn who my friends are and I know who my 
friends are, and I don t have any problems that way When I go just to 
talk to legislators cold and I m just meeting that person, I find it rather 
difficult Of course, they must find it rather difficult meeting with me 
But I don t take anything for granted with the legislature That s the 
turf That s the system 

How do you get support or how does this evolve support for initiatives 
and working together? 

I m very fortunate I don t need any support for the initiatives No, 
some of them 

Well, let s go back to [Proposition] 13 when some of the legislators did 
support that [Inaudible] 

Here s one I happen to be working with someone right now There s a 
legislator who had a proposal for no fault automobile insurance Very 
good proposal He put it through the legislature, he was pledged by the 
leadership it would pass and guess what happened last week? The 
leadership Willie Brown and company reversed his support cut his 
throat It s too late for him to file an initiative in June, and it happens 
to be a man by the name of [Assemblyman Patrick] Pat Johnston from 
San Joaquin 

I m meeting with some people this afternoon who say that Pat 
wants to get together with me and wants to do something about no 
fault I love no fault insurance I m ready to go tomorrow because you 
and I could get coverage in this state for $180 a year you and I could 
get full coverage on our automobile insurance with no fault 
automobile insurance And yet at the same time if we were in a 
serious accident where we were seriously hurt, we could go to court 
Anything above $15 000 you could take to court Below that you settle 
with your own insurance company through an arbitrator if you can t get 
together with them And it s very good reform 
So you re thinking of a new initiative? 
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Oh, we re going to look into it 
It s too late for this time 

There s several Oh yes but we 11 look into it You asked me howl 
come to know these legislators 
Yes Right 

Sometimes they come to me [Laughter] 

They come to you 9 

Sometimes they come to me when it s in their best interest to come to 
me, you see When they ve been trying to use the system and all of a 
sudden they can t use the system and they say, My gosh maybe we 
could go to the people with it Several of them come m that way 

I like [Senator] Quentin Kopp I think he s a very fine man down 
here I mean he s some guy that just ran as an independent down there 
He said, The heck with them You know 9 And he won I think 
[Assemblyman Richard] Dick Mountjoy is a tremendous Dick 
Mountjoy was a man who was a city councilman He was the mayor of 
Monrovia He owned a construction business He ran for the 
assembly He said The heck with it He spent his own money to run 
for the legislature I think he s the most independent straight shooter 
down there He votes on different issues he votes pow, pow, pow He 
doesn t vote together with any clique or any group He votes 
mdependently, and I think he s a very fine legislator 

There s a handful of them that I like down there but by and large, 
I m going to tell you, you can bring in reform to this system you can 
bring in no fault you can bring in reform of the disability system you 
can bring in some of the best proposals you have for good government 
and to better this state, and when the special interests get done working 
over that legislature you won t have ten votes in there You won t even 
have anyone that will introduce a bill some bills And maybe I sound 
cynical, but that s the way I see it 
No, I think I ve heard that story before 
[Laughter] But that s the way I see it 
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Well what s going to happen then 7 What about the problem of so 
many initiatives with such complicated features written into each one 
that people can t understand them and they just give up 
It s a problem It s a real problem I don t have a solution How s the 
old saying 7 You re damned if you do, and you re damned if you don t 
Yes 

Here s the old saying If you write your initiative and you take it to an 
attorney We ve gone through thirty drafts and we ve paid attorneys 
$50,000 to draft initiatives in this office, and the more legal terms that 
you put into it the more you re going to allow opposing attorneys to 
whack away at your initiative I personally like, and if I were involved 
m an initiative and if I had the say on it I will write in plain language, 
the same way it s written in the U S Constitution, plain, simple 
language the intentions of what you want I would say, The system for 
giving out disability retirements in this state is m dire need of reform, 
and the people of this state do enact that for anyone any government 
employee m the state of California, to be eligible for disability 
retirement, they should meet the standards set forth by social security, 
which are very stringent now 
That s it 7 

That s what I would submit And you know what 7 111 come under 
criticism for doing it They 11 say, My gosh, my gosh you re going to 
overwork the court Well it s going to go to the court anyhow And is 
not the job of the Supreme Court to interpret the Constitution, to take 
a drafter s intentions and interpret the Constitution 7 When you submit 
somethmg like that you submit with it a big long statement of drafter s 
intentions When the judge wants to look at that in precedent, he 
would say, What are the drafter s intentions 7 His intentions in the 
draft are that three quarters of the highway patrolmen in this state 
should not retire on disability There s something wrong We better 
do something if that s the problem 

That s the way I would draft initiatives, because that s the way our 
whole Constitution is drafted, and it s served us very well On one hand 
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we talk about the Constitution being a living, breathing document, 
which I can go along with in some areas And on the other side we say, 
By golly, we re going to have initiatives and boy, we d better dot every 
1 , we d better cross every t, we d better give the court no leeway It s 
baloney, because the court is going to find the leeway You cannot put 
something in concrete that hamstrings future generations so you have 
to put something there that has the intentions of this time and these 
circumstances today and ten and twenty years from now when the 
circumstances change, then they say Gee that isn t the way it is now 
That isn t the way it is now So that s why I think that 
I wanted to ask you about the Pacific Legal Foundation Are they still 
actmg as counsel for you 9 

Very fine organization John Coupal, very fine orgamzation 
Who 9 

John Coupal He s a young man who does most of the Prop 13 law 
suits and the Proposition 4 law suits down here 1 And he handles that 
aspect of their business 

How did that relationship evolve 9 Do you know 9 

Well it just evolved They happened to like Prop 13 and they wanted 

to defend Prop 13 

It started with Prop 13 9 

Yes And so they represented us on that 

Do they help you on other legal issues 9 

They helped us on the legal issue of Proposition 24, the legislative 
reform one When it went to court, they defended us It passed m June 
of 84 In late 84 and 85 they represented us the Pacific Legal 
Foundation Legal help is very expensive 
Right 

It s very expensive If I got adequate legal help here it would bankrupt 
us It takes us about $120,000 a year to run this place That is our 
salaries that is our rent and it s our travel and our insurance and that 
sort of thing So we don t have anything that s real big here 


1 Proposition 4 (November 1979) 
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That s pretty bare bones 

I told you there are diminishing returns in what we can get from our 
supporters And so we have to keep expenses down as much as possible 
m order to keep things going and that s the way we operate here 
OK What haven 11 covered here 9 Do you know anything about the 

Do you have any more time 9 
Yes 

Do you know anything about the 1982 [U S ] Senate race between 
Gann and [Alan] Cranston 9 

Some people come to Paul because Paul was, I don t want to call him 
the grand old man, but Paul was the man who just passed Proposition 
13 he just passed Proposition 4 with 76 percent of the vote the biggest 
vote in the history of the initiative process yes vote for Proposition 4 
and all of sudden someone says, By golly you can get that Senate 
nomination real easy And sure enough he got the Senate nomination, 
but he was not successful in his endeavor He liked to say that it was 
probably the best thing that ever happened to him because he was 
happier here working on initiatives than he would have been in 
Washington 

Did you know that his friend, his good friend who was elected two 
years earlier, [U S Senator SI ] Sam Hayakawa, decided after he d 
been there six months that he would have a hard time to affect the 
system and he would not run for reelection 9 So he just waited out his 
term and then did not run for reelection When you join the senate 
you re in there with ninety nine colleagues but there are some who 
have been there thirty years who hold and wield the power in there and 
you do not buck them In a representative democracy you would think 
that your representatives would be free to speak their minds say 
anything they wanted, but apparently it doesn t work that way 
I guess that goes back to the limiting the term but when you limit the 
term, you also probably limit the amount of expertise that any one 
person can gam in some of these 
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that the House of Representatives which would be the legislature, the 
assembly side if you limit that side and every bill has to origmate there 
and if it goes to the senate, and then you let the old timers sit there 
Isn t that the way they do m England 9 House of Commons 9 
HICKE House of Lords 

COSTA The House of Lords They look it over And maybe the House of 
Lords doesn t do much And after the one man, one vote decision 
there isn t much difference between the assembly and the senate One 
can make a good argument for umcameral I could make a very good 
argument I could say, Gee, look at all the money I could save you 
folks Maybe that s what we ve got to do Maybe we ve got to take this 
assembly and maybe we have to double the size of the assembly, and 
maybe we have to cut the senate down We don t need forty senators 
Maybe we only need twenty people You could have a balance between 
new blood coming in and the old But I think the new blood should 
always have power over the money Then the old guards would pass on 
the legislation, if it s good, and they would send it to the governor or 
not 

I think that Benjamin Franklin, who was eighty two years old at 
the time of the constitutional convention, sent a letter and I have a 
copy of it here, but I can t get it out right now and he said this He was 
talking about the three branches of government He said the most 
dangerous formula that there will ever be is when you give people 
power and you give them money So he said that the [U S ] House of 
Representatives should have control over the money and the White 
House should have power, the president should have the power But 
you do not give people power over the money and give them the power, 
because he said it s instant corruption 

And every time I read, if I read about governments, I can see that 
that principle of government is true I ve never seen it fail, that if you 
give people power and you give them money you have corruption 
Every time So the people who get the power should not be given the 
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money because you have to have power if you re going to bring about 
change or if you re going to effect change you have to have it But you 
should not give people the power of the purse and political power 

I think the check and balance is one thing that you should have so 
I should think that all money, in my opimon, should be appropriated by 
the House of Representatives or by the California State Assembly, and 
not the senate And all bills should originate there Then you could 
limit their terms but those bills have to go to the senate and have to be 
passed upon by people who have a lot of experience Maybe that s the 
place for the good ones to run and stay there as long as they want to 
stay there and pass on these bills because a lot of these issues have 
been around as long as I ve been alive The old saying is, you get a 
little bit today and then you wait until a new batch comes in and you 
get the other half [Laughter] You know 9 Because certain 
compromises were made 

We made a compromise back Remember when the gas tax 
came 9 Gas tax went solely for roads Public transit wanted some of the 
gas tax money So all of a sudden they put a 6 percent sales tax on gas 
The road lobby was furious They were furious because that money was 
going to go into the general fund, it was not going to go for roads and 
they wanted it to go for roads So what they did is they compromised, 
and they give one penny of the overall sales tax in the whole state of 
California to transit, and they took the 6 percent sales tax on gas, and 
they put that into the general fund That was the compromise 
Everyone said, Well that was a good compromise It s the only way 
the bill could have passed and it passed and it served us well then 1 

Now we re coming back and we need more money for roads and I 
believe we do need more money for roads and we re trying to not 
honor that commitment and so now the transportation lobby wants to 
get more of the road fund lobby, and so there s And the people 
who passed that are gone, and so they don t remember the intentions m 
that compromise I think that compromise, those kinds of compromises 
have to be honored over time That was the compromise of 1958 or the 
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compromise of 1960 whenever it was, and we should honor that 
compromise But somehow people don t do that Political people have 
their goal up here and they might move this way and they might get 
blocked, then they go this way Every time they get a chance to go a 
little ways forward, they go 

So they went forward then a little bit sideways when they got blocked, 
is that what you were pointing out? 

I do that, too 

Yes Sounds like a good football tactic to me 

If you re a taxpayer, you re trying to go this way, but if you re a tax 

consumer you re trying to go that way [Laughter] 

Yes 

For more government A taxpayer says No let s have less 
government I think the ultimate thing for taxpayers is two things 
First and I just barely mentioned it in that newsletter is to define what 
a tax is We find out when we pass Proposition 13 that all of a sudden 
the courts left loopholes in it, because they said Well, we 11 set up an 
assessment district, but it s a benefit assessment district and that s 
different from the tax And we 11 pass these user fees but user fees 
aren t taxes' So we have about four or five different names for a tax 
Paul Gann is the one who said We have to come back and as a 
primary thing we have to define what a tax is We have to say a tax is 
anything where if you don t pay, you will either be punished or your 
property will be taken from you if you don t pay it That s a tax 
regardless of what else you want to call it That s a tax And you define 
it, then you can do something about tax 

And the other thing it’s a controversial thing and it s probably 
caused more sparks than any other issue that will ever come up is that 
the person who pays the bills The golden rule, and that golden rule 
is Them that put up the gold makes the rules' [Laughter] 

Oh, OK. 

Well the taxpayers pay their public servants Constitutionally you 
cannot prohibit taxpayers from changing the Constitution to set salaries 
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of government employees Constitutionally you can do it Right now 
we have a minimum wage There s no difference between a minimum 
wage and a maximum wage So you can set a maximum wage, you set a 
minimum wage But no one s ever set a maximum wage just minimum 
wages I think that if taxpayers become angry at their government that 
they will then use the initiative process or use whatever they can to set 
up pay schedules or change pay schedules or maybe something on 
disability might be the first whack at it, or something like that But that 
will be the real test between taxpayers and the size of government, I 
think 

As a general rule 85 percent of the post office budget is salaries 
School budgets are about 85 percent for salaries but if you look at 
contracts I think it gets up to 90 to 92 percent for salaries and benefits 
It s labor intensive Government is labor Government provides a 
service but it doesn t provide a product Maybe schools have a 
product I guess they have a product If you have a responsible student 
that graduates then that s a product That puts out something But 
these engineers at CalTrans I don t think they put out anything I 
mean they put out nothing, nothing that builds the economy that says 
that when they re retired then they should get their twenty years of 
retirement None of that 

So I think those are the challenges that are common I could see 
conflicts in our country between taxpayers groups and government 
which wants to increase and wants to grow It s m the tabloid that 
under Ronald Reagan the great conservative, the budget doubled m 
the state of California Jerry Brown came in, was supposed to be the 
great liberal His budget doubled in the state of California 

George Deukmejian has come in Remember during Jerry Brown 
we put m Prop 13, we put in Prop 4, which said that government could 
only grow at a certain speed It was $24 billion when George 
Deukmejian came in It s $53 billion this year So it s more than 
doubled Everyone says, Well, Jarvis and Gann slowed down 
government growth That s not true at all They went from $24 billion 
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to $53 billion, and the actual dollars that come from property taxes in 
the state of California in a seven year period it s m this tabloid went 
np 101 percent So they have doubled the amount of dollars that come 
from property taxes m a seven year period Inflation has been 4 and 4 5 
percent 

Yes, it can t be explained that way 

To me it seems that government has grown at an ever increasing, faster 
rate and it has this appetite to grow And if you try to put m a limit, 
like Proposition 4 did it hasn t worked I mean it was a good try folks 
but Proposition 4 has not worked Prop 13 has attempted to help It 
has not helped It has not worked What is created 9 It s creating 
inequities and that sort of thing Thirteen m itself is not creating the 
inequities It s the way it s being implemented is what s creating the 
inequities So there 11 be more problems as the years go on in that 
thmg 

The thing is that if you re going to make Proposition 13 equitable, 
do you lower the high property taxes down to the low, or do you raise 
the low ones to the high 9 Because some of us are going to say This 
was passed in 78, and you folks you re the ones that raised them so 
now you lower those taxes And there s going to be the people in 
government that are going to say No that s not fair You just can t do 
that We have to raise the lower ones So, it s like tug of war 
[Laughter] 

Push pull 

But overall with our form of government our government only gets its 
authority from the consent of the governed That s the axiom on which 
our government was formed and over the years it s worked that way 
There are a lot of areas of our government today because of many 
things, because of the structure of the Congress, because of the Cold 
War and the Cold War s a big part of that, we didn t talk about that 
much, but it s a big part of that there are certain areas of our 
government where our government does not have the consent of the 
governed 
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And 111 give you an example An example is this social security 
trust fund I mean, if you go on the street and you ask anyone, I m 
telling you 90 percent or 95 percent of the people because the other 
person will be so unknowledgeable that they won t be on hand for you 
you ask them, Do you think that it s fair that the $70 billion social 
security trust fund was spent by Congress this year 7 You can t get 
anyone to say that that was fair Because m effect what we re saying is 
that I might get through, you might get through but these people that 
are twenty years old I mean they re paying Listen I think it s 
$3 000 out of my check, I think, $2,700 out of mine for social security 
this year What s going to be there when we retire 7 

I mean if we re going to just keep spending and we re going to 
keep deficit spending year after year and stealing from the highway 
trust funds, stealing from the social security trust fund, stealing from the 
airport trust fund that is an illegitimate form of government and it s 
going to cause a lot of conflict conflict between the taxpayers and the 
government And yes, initiatives 

I hope that in maybe two or four or six years we 11 see some kind 
of movement, some kind of ground swell just like that little supervisors 
pay raise, and just like Proposition 13 in which you might get a 
landslide and maybe if we could throw out a hundred congressmen in 
one election, I think you d see major changes in this country But that s 
what it will take to do that 

It s like a chicken and an egg As long as you have the districts 
where the opposing parties don t run qualified candidates and you don t 
have qualified candidates running then you re never going to get a 
landslide because you won t even have a hundred qualified candidates 
running against incumbents Think of that 

I think it would be the most healthy thing we could have for either 
our legislature or the Congress to have a landslide and just throw the 
rascals out I mean, you throw out some good ones but you re going to 
get some bad ones too I think that then they would start looking at 
certain issues like reforming CalTrans, like looking at stress disability 
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of it and balancing the budget, and that sort of thing But that s the 
only thing that s going to kind of wake them up Because we re 
definitely on a collision course 

HICKE Well, I think we ve covered a lot of territory here, and I thank you very 
much for the time that you ve spent 

COSTA Sure 

[End Tape 2, Side B] 



